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among tSe^si4,ents of the O.S. -Mexico Borderlands. ^ The sequence 
folloHe"^. in this analysis is an "initial clarification of some . 
conceptual perspectives surrounding the problem followedc^y a survey . 
of current economic conditions and gr«Wth potea^tial fpr the 
Borderlands region. Following a brief overview 9f the salient factors 
associated with Borderlands 'poverty and those most closely .associated 
with the economic activity of the r^ion, the 3 dimensions'of poverty 
in the Borderlands .are outlined. The^e are"r_ (1) "real" <or absolute)^ 
poverty, based upbn arbitrary economic criteriar (2) "regulated"- ° ' ^ 
poverty, <=tlie clifferential rates of, poverty existing among the 
dominant and nsinority segments of the "Borderlands population; and (3) 
"relative" poverty which results' from the use of varied, non-economic 
criteria for determining the degree of economic well-being. 
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REAL, REGULATED AND RELATIVE . POVERTY'I IN THE U.S.-MEXICO BORDERLANDS* 
"* V' ■ • ' ■ ' . • . 

■ ' . ■ - ' '* ' 

This essay will explore the extent to ^hich povert#j exists among the resi- 
dents of the U.S. -Mexico Borderlands. The [sequence t^ h,e -followed in this 
analysis will be an initial clarification c|.f some cci^ceptual perspectives sur- . 
rounding the problem followed by a survey cjf curre|t economic conditions and 
growth potential for the Borderlands regior^. Follox^ing a brief -overview ^of 
the jBalient factors associated x^ith BoBder]Jands poverty and those most closely 
associated with the ecpnomic activity of tlje region, the three dimensions .of 
poverty in the Borderlands will be outline^. These are: ^real (or absolute) 
poverty, based upon arbitrary economic criteria; regulated poverty, the dif- 
fer^ential rat,4s of poverty existing aiAdng Ithe dominant and minority segments 
of the Borderlands population; and relatiW poverty which results from the use 
of varied, nOixreconomic criteria for determining the 'degree of economic wellbeiiig. 

Conceptual Considerations in Approaching Border lands-^Pov^rty , \. 

A cliar analysis of poverty as it is experienced in. the Borderlands is pt^ible 
only if the theoretlcaj. and conceptual ambiguities relatVg to this inquiry are 
first dealt xjith.' In this essay three main considerations will .he discussed. ^ v 
,The problem' of delineating "the Borderland^" and "the border" as well as its ^ 
nature a^id normal function with regard to international activity, the diverse 
perspectives which, approach Borderlands .poverty as a total economic system or 
the population whith suffers from the malacly^of low income, and the vari(^us 
dimensions of the term "poverty" will be iijiVestigated. 

. Although extensive discussions delinealiing an<^separa.ting the terms- "border" 
and "Bo^)ier lands" are available elsewhere-*-^ these will be defined tb suit; our 
present Walytical needs. The Borderlands |x^ill include the" two national land 
kreas of the. Mexican Borderland, and the American Borderland, consisting respec- 
tively of the- tier 6f six ,^exican and four American states whose boundaries 
coincidli^th the international border. A more restrictive »term, the border, 
will apply only to the 'arbitrary polilffcaVinternatiohal iioundkry line and that 
thin line of .coufity jurisdictions -or urban rnyinicipios lying in juxtaposition to 
it. Due to the unique status of the major urban centers in the border area, 
■ including the twin border citi^sT^hese will be dealt with and analyzed sepRa- ' 
rately in addition to being included as part of -the border region. 
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Economists avid economic analj^ts do not agree on the function of the interr- 
, natpLonal border nor what Eodel should be applied 'in pursuing it:s effective 
econqmic.dev^lopment. One group (by far ehe greaCfint number) adopts the classical 
^ approach in. which the greatest economic. b:-nef. it accrues to all KOgraents of the 
economic system when the exchange of go'od:, and sisrVicea ar<i maxiraizftd* through ^ 
unrestricted fi?ee trade.- In the case of the U.S.-WexiIco, Borderlands, this 
might be called th^ "s>nnbiotic approach" \?rica, 1968; milnian, 1969; Baerreson, 
,1973; Berni,'l973; Taylor, 1975). Tliis- approach iJerceivcr: of the international 
boundary as an artificial political barrier vhich restricts the natural <Slow of 
peoples, goods and services across it. Therefore, legislative action is desirable 
which removes natural or imposed obstacle:^ to the uivhrnibitcd p;oveinent of these 
commodities between the l^exican and Amerlcaji Borderlands. l*n connection with 
the free interchange of personnel and resources, tlxe presence of" a huge reser- 
voir of untral-ned, inexpensive 'labor (both Mexican aiid' American)^ accessible to 
• border' industrial enterprises attracts those indVst'j?iei-! which seek this relative 
advantage of cheap labor. These build up the emplojmeat roles within. the region,/ 
spawning many secondary businesses ajid'. payrolls to ^er-zlce them, but they a^e 
"runaway" industries which flee 'from one re^4bn td another ah^.ad of rising wage/ / 
levels and labor costs. They do not build up the econmiic base.of the region/ as 
would Tiioie basic industries-. To facilitate ths "symbiotic approach", an i^pbr- 
tant iiUtial step is the creation if 'a "free trade jioae" along ^^oth sides the . 
Lborder which guarantees a maximum of economic intrn-coiirse between the two /fcoun-, 
tries with a miAimum of tariff restrictions and' import-export; dntdes. Si/ch a / 
zone enables the development of "twin> plant" operations' and ext'eiisxve tourist/ 
activities with a minimum of frlttio'n and (complicated regulations. Wit^h this/ ^ 
p. mind, the Mexicari government inaugurated the National Border Progrjfm (p(^AF) *, 
and furtfheT provided a positive lure for tourism by .gasoline subsilj^i^s. . Si/ice 
the symbiotic Approach maximizes its economic potential vrLth increased ^rade 
flow, the acceleration pf liquid assets (money) acts as a "multnjjlier ^Ff^ct" to 
generate^a more adequate mnney supply vjhich "tends to .Eiicrease exp'9;nditurei and 
'credit and Some investment capital., \-?hen a national^ balance^of ^payment d/feficit , 
occurs because of the relative advantage of one of the countMc¥s ovet the other, 
this tends to activate governmental machinery for impe-aing the loSses anji the 
unrestricted trade period is termi-aated. V'Jhcn an accelerated economy sh(ows a 
higher per capita income, .this is considered a positive gain for the sy.4tem 
with little regard for ^ts selective or universal distributioy among 'border 
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In marked contrast to the symbiotic approach is t^lie smaller but vociferous ^ -^.^ 
' ' group of ecouoiaic advocates support ing\the "nationalistic approach" to Border-. . 
lands 'economics. Tljeir viev; of the national boundary is one" of an impermeable 
membrane through which restricted Revels of economic activity might occur until, 
after careful moditoring revpals. thst a given international exc»hange, is economic- 
ally dis^dvarvtageou? to this country or its citizens, l;he^ international 'threat to ^ 
■ the internal economic, system is eff-ectively neutralized. An opan border which 
results^iu a lowering of the quality -of life in the .American Borderlands >^ /iT^ 
'anathema to the "nationalists" irrespective of any other e.conomic good ^^±i|l 
this condition might yeild to the overall economic system itself. They fear, that 
in a case where two uhkqual economic systems allow "the unrestrained flow of ^ . 
market conditions involving supply and demand of 'labor and products, it tends to 
reduce' the inequality between the income lex^els in the two system? at the expense 
h the higher, income n,ition, in this case the United, States. Moreover, they point 
out that unrestrained competition between labor grotips in unequal income countries 
; might yeild busines,s profits to the high 'income nation, but at the exp^ise of the ^ 
- poor and unskilled 'workers of tU^t same nation. ^ V \ 

An overall per capita income increase. within the .American Borderland is no " 
' ' guarantee. for* less poverty among its niinority peoples- Amerindian, Mexican Ameri- 

• cans. Blacks- who historically have not benefitfec! perceptibly from ^uch ecOn- 
• omic'devblopments. Further, the Nationalistic group poin'tsout that border resident^^ 
' 'are forced to subsidize chea-p foreign labor since local taxes must provide the 

social and medical services, to the impoverished non-citizens in thkir midst. 
Even the transient tourist places an^ increased. burden on local public services 
and facilities and is often attracted from governmentkl (tax-supported) efforts,, 
at ^^vertizetaent and promotion. They^ point out the hypocracy of industrial 
' organizations and corporate st^uctur^s ^.ho publicly support' legislation to curtail 

public use of facilities and services by aliens (and thus lower the tax rate) . 
- while at. the same time covertly using alien workers or the threat of employing 
aliens to create a submissive 'and loyal labor force. Hence," the "nationalistic 
approach" is -more people-or.iented. rather thari economic-system oriented (AFL-CI^, 
1970; Briggs, 1974,1975; Fortes, 1974a). . ' ^ 

■ " Regardless of which of these approaches isj^s^d to reduce Borderlands 

poverty, poverty itself must be more ^e fully defined and some of its dimen- ■ 
sions made explicit. The arbitrary economic level of under $3,000 annual 
income made a facile indicator for launching the Great Society programs a . . 

• decade ago. However, many poverty experts caution that even though a low. 
monetary' income is the criterion^ for recognizing poverty peoples, the simple 
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lacU »oney is „o( the undeayln. cause .£ POv«ty. /" ste^ 

. ..acKsro.n. „al„i„„. a produc. of cultural detcr.i„is- "^^""""V-^^^; 
.o u»o income" (Banflal.. 1.70:126; also BuoUhota ..d Strodtbe.* >?61, 

H.dse,.- 1W«; «^l3r, 19fi6. RuVl. 1966 ,to.) Mtho.Bh tho, lao. o£ .ove«helm- 

■ 4 vLible sueoesses th. Vter ou Poverty program, -«r Lave ^^ven so.,e «e- 
-dale to the cultural d/ter^nist position, It Is .ore liUlv that tU. lneHec- 
, tivcness uis a produc, ol middle class functionaries p,erseeing O"^-"*^^^ 

bureaucratic b-rgani.ations which were to penetrate lo«er class area.. «hlle 
. . assu^n, that the pourins-o. huge, expenditure., into .a poverty ar.would na urally 

• niter down and be distributed Suitably among th^e^^ore needy fa^^Hps., ^ey 
nltinotely made the target culturts thair scapegoat .{or poverty program failure^. 

TO focus on the causal tac'tors of poverty, t»o polar orientations provxde . 
their- respective £ra*»orks. On the one hand, poverty is .es=plalned as the 
inevitable resl,lt of an exploitive economic and so-cial syste« >*ich is .instx. 
tutionali^^d for the protection and perpetuation of a select group in po.er a 
'the^ expensl of poverty peoples, chiefly racial/ethnic ^noxitles. ^ Thus, p vert, 

• and its solution .is seen in ter.s of.bri&^ng about wholesale changes xn the 

rw, -T^'o nM^ar liand poverty is explained as 'a functxon of 
larger social system. On the other han.d, povt-T Ly . * . -u • 

■the v;r-y people who live, in its bondase- such as ' ^ral i.„perfectxons .^x* 
. prevent financial success, basic d.aracter weaknesses associated wxthlo , 
Ltivation le^relJ, a situation conditioned by Vate or a result o God .xll _ 
or as a gioup, a disadva«aged or racially inferior people fulfxlxng thexr „edxocrc 
destiny. Although liberals generally sjpport the former position and conser- I 
.. vatite ele..nfs: the latt«. «ost scholars so»e ele^nts of both orxentatxons. 
•caotro (197') discusses four ideological -approaches to Chicane poverty which not 
only reflect these-two ortentatioA, but also infrlude dominant and Mnoritj reaetx, 
" The causes and cures/fo, poveity advanced byfi-nority . group «bers varxes- | 

considerably, depend-ing upon their present, so=io-econo.ic position Middle . 
■elass '..embers, ridiculed as cultural ."sell-outs'l or assi»ilationists by thexr 
■ lower class- cohorts, see the adapt«ion pf educational and compensatory traxn- 

xng combined with legal restriction^ gainst mnority discrimination in the 
- labor marlcet as the cures for perpetual poverty a^jng minorities. ^ I.ower. 
. elas's minority enclave residents, confusing ethnic/racial values wxth hose o 
/ a' given social class, asSM«e that all white memhers of society are wealthy and 
. only ^.inorities constitute the, poverty group. >«,ile they accept as thexr own 
leaders persons of similar soeio-econoA, standing within their 
„roup, their rhetoric to explain poverty' and ita causes is often borro-^d xo. 

■ ■ conflict thebry a^J^l;,°oliy unintelligible to them. Jrovides a source of auto- 

noiny and pride. ^4- . ' 
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' As perceived by the romantic humanists, minority > peoples living in poverty 
, nre quaint, exotic but simple cultures which ought to be preserved within the 
context. of /'Jcultural pluralism". Kovrever, the economic responsibility 'for their 
existence is, shifted fro'm the group itself to permanent public subsidies, • . 
■ thus placing this small laboratory of cilpLtural diversity in. an eternal state of 
ntfn-change liAd with ^conomc an^a cultural dependaiacy. Seldom is the need for 
developing minority self-sufficiency stressed as a P9ssible option within the 
cultural .pluralism approaqh. 

The broad differences between -the simple $3,000 annual family income criterion 
/ ' 4iid the comt,lex soci^. and cultural criteria relrited . to poverty life styl^^ 

J - .s'ignal the need for treating poverty as a multif aceted, complex phenomenon 
^ " • ■ rattier than assuming it to be" a unidimensional level on a family income scale. 

For„this reason the poverty concept has been f^irther "reduced to three separate 
dimensions" for greater precision in our Borderlands analysis.' The first of 
\ ■ these is called real (absolute) Eovertl,. a condition reflected by to, 

- ' come levels (initially set at $3,000 or less finnual family income). 

is' called x^qulated poverty and deals with the maldisti^^^bution of- pove^^mong, 
: . select ^ethnic'groups which cannot be .explained bi oBjective fact 

with low^ income potential. Ve third dimension of poverty is concerned with the 

• " -changing'seif-perceptions of ones ox;n;wellbeing, varying ad^ording to what 
. standards or ^.eference group is used as a basis, for comparison and is called 

■ ■ relative poverty . Following a background discussion o^the broad economic 

conditions and potential for industrial development in the Borderlands, these 
thr<|e poverty dimensions will furnish the conceptual categories for a more 
detailed analysis of poverty in this region. ^ 

• Economic CoAditiohs and Potential Affecting Borderlands. Development . 
" Because of the special conditions facing the Borderlands economy in its 

- • development, this descriptive background will Summarize four major aspects of 

the problem. These are a) the' region' d geographical-spatial features as a 
contributor to economic growth; b) the potential of extending the region's 
> economic base throug!i?£lilG''?ndustry; c) special political-economic conse-^ ; 
quences resulting from the presence of the international boundary; and d) 
a demographic. description of border peoples in light of possible poverty- 

<; perpetuating factors, ; 

. c The region cncoripassiftg the four U.S. border states and their six Mexican 

' counterparts is characterized generally as a semi-arid zone, sp^^rsely populated - 
and sprinkled throughout with a limited number of urban -centers isolated from, 
one another by vast expanses\pf open land. This combination- favors a low 
O ■ . r • • -5- * . 
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iutinsity land use pa.ta.. of *a„chi„g,<,r £.t.in. .lonB the Hto Grind, ,.«o.. - 
„o.e- thi o„.-ha» or an -.u£..t«i«. -alts coa.aiued - 
San and,aU.,ou.. valu^l.- ..lae.al • 

Lp <k.acta.l.tic 0. the Ho.tU.ast and M.„est .e,io„s of « ^ 

M.O., .Wao. co.,Xe. in Maxloo. The vast a».nt,of space- ot».on - ^ . 

» ' . • A- o^-inl rvn-hts for services (Kraenzel, ly&a; 

in the region lelds to increased socxal c^ts lor se ^ ^ 

..,cU as Wlcal and .octal services, elementary and secondary education aad^ 
,over«^«al ad^fetratlon and- regulatory agencies. As related to potent. 1 
ono.lc e..aaslo„. U laC. the .i.hly populated ,arV.ets nea^y *.c. cou d 
absorb tbe. products of Increased Bordorlauds industry. Only U.ht industry 
Which seeds' the relative adva>^tage of a large, unskilled and therefore 
inexpensive' labor force, such as the needleworUlng industries, can survxve 
in such a milieu without subsidiMliin o£ iome form.^ 

• Burlns the mid-jS60..s. a Joint Co^isaion on Bevelopmdnt -4,7^-— 
(CODAF) formed b»t.een,Me.ic6 ..nd % United States to foster the develop 

l o Borderlands region. A.volu^e of material was^ assembled a--s.ng 

Te industrial aud' empIo^^-H^^^^^^ the region; aad its summary <^ncl».ro„ 
1 that the re;io. is f.r b h^d^st other areas of the .nlted tates^rn^ 

- industrial development and tk ..ospects ^ - ' ^it, 

.1968). The «traction of>nfetries, pr«ducrng products of styl., des.E. 

L the li.e. all of which u e. a reiatlvely hish.^ratio of sophisticatec ^talent \ 
and highly trained perso«.el are Ideally ' suited for the regron. some be.ng 
located mVouthwest .,rba*i«te,s..- San mego. Phoenix and Tucson. E t .n.a 
■ realistic s{nse, the general unavaiabillty of. such expertise., the lacl. of 
hyslcal proxiudty to^elate^ industries needing their products and services 
:!d Physical and cultuUl isolation felt by corporate and specialty, personnel. 
. i„ all but the major herder ico-«unliies maUes thib type of development .more 
of a hope than a serioi. option. The- unique character of the border regron 
maLs it highly suited ^ tourism, but because tourism has — 
£ixed.,dema«d curve, •protective tourist business must be lured away from therr^ 
' preseut tourist meccas (0 .the various border locations- a highly competr- 

tive enterprise dealing with a most capricious clientele. . ' . 

, Within the teerlcan liorderlaHd there is little investr^nt , capital. The ■ .. 

' „ n .I r-d savAiss reserves and economic developn-.ont IS 

low wape ratcti produce limxtea sayii^g^ 

/^re'a!l.rL»on^c .ad«,iaae i. i« Xar^ Wuniers of „n.«Ued worKere *ch 
te the resion those typas of todustries .ith the lowest vage rafes .n 
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the nation. This further depresses regional economic growth.^ 



Any economic or ^litical agreements -which seek to- coordihke thfe v^'^ro^s^^^ 
on each side of the international boundary require the ,^tion o^tAe f edefa ^ 
government of both natibns. Bi-national <:ooperation^knfe|_.tagefeWr represehta- ■ 
. tives from Washington, .D.C.. and Mexico, D.P. to consider formal regulations 

'■affecting int#mational activity-- :^luding those strictly of local interest. 

The federal decision-making machinery considers border regulations strictly aSr-n 
. .a form of "maintaining }:erritorial integrity and national pride. Broad policies ^ 
*with administrative structures and. regulations to match fajLl to consider the ^ 
wide variations ^along the nearly ^000 mile border. Ten distinct sub-regions 
with common local resources and traditiiinal economic and social ties were found 
to exist along the full border area'by the CODAP-sponsored^ research team' 
(E.D.A. , 1968 :.9j. To co-rrelatfe these \^ith an unyeilding set>^of federal policies / 
• and regulations requires that local border development must Mght not only 
their relative resource disadvantages *of the physidal characteristics of their ^ 

region but also the international agreemenljs which often stifle local^border " 
initiative. Recent efforts to unite border states into» a compact o^lobby 
group to adapt federal- level policies and planning to the unique Borderlands ; 
conditions has been advocated b;f Texas state representative Finney (1975) but 
whether it is politically feasiblfe remains to be seen. Until such tiine as 
- this imput becomes operative, the border twin cities^ who are well axmve that . 
thefr own economic future^s are inextricably ^meshed with that \of -their sister . 
coffliunities, must carefully curcumvent the national legislative obstacles of 
their respective governments through informal diplomacy^ and cooperation. <. ■ 

-To most citizens in. the Borderlands, employment and jobs are different 
names for the same thing. But for this, essay it is necessary to differentiate 
between them. Employment is an economists term for work which r^sujts^. in a 
saleable product or service which will pay for its own. cost of ^pr^duction and 
result in additional wealth or profit. A job, on' the other, hand, is a political 
term which implies' a work position which distributes money XiisualLy .from tax 
•-r " revenues) thc^ughout the population. Expanding the nijmber of jobs id the border, 
region ajlows many families to live and pay their bills but *'does nothing to . 
create a broader economic base or^ring in outside wealth f'rbm products produced-. 
Since- the nature of the international border is an artificial- obstacle to free -.. 
interchange, of people and products, many ''jobs araxreated ^to' regulate and c^^^^ 
the border flow so "that these energies are siphoned ^ff^ from the p^^Lvate.-stector 
- for • the production of ' good's and services . Thus , thg border .-ifegiop ^as a plethora- 
of jobs' <7ith a corresponding paucity 'of 'productive employr^t.,. As ^able ,1 .-. 
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clearly shows, the border economy is heavily dependent on public expenditures .• 
to sustain its vitality and to furnish. 'the greatest proportion of its •.etcpnomic 
growth. *■ Federal eljpenditTires in border counties averaged $1,033 per .capita in 
1967 as compared with. '$^53 per capita throughout the rest of the United States 
(E.D.A., 1968:208, table 45) . , ThiV is. a somewhat dangerous situatTon consid- 
ering the capricious nature of bur national p^j^Utical structure which might 
pump ikrge-sums of public monies into a giVen region then abruptly curtail-. 

their s^ending\altogether. The% stochastic, fluctuations leave secondary and 
... - • .» . • ^ • 

even tertiaty businesses which have serviced and supported the fe deral programs 

in a ^tate of ecoijQpjic collapse and the entire local economy in chaos: - 

[Tatfle 1 about here]' . 
In the six major American border SMSA's which appear in Table 1, military ex- 
penditures were one^of the major growth factors prior to I960* Since that time, 
an accel^ation of government 'spending, increasingly^ from state and local expen-- 
ditures^ has maintained - the bprder economy/ Inasmuch as ^he border area by 
itself does not attract heavy industry and is limited in emplpyment capabili- . 
ties, a, strictly economic solution for tl^ emaciated border economy is either t 
improbable or> impossible; Yet, the * trend toward creattag mqre jobs which . 
must be assumed by the already tax-burdened border communities, is self-defeating 
as a long range solution to poverty incomes, treating the ^ymp torn instead of 

the disease'. ^ . . ^ . ' ' 

Agriculture has t^dtionally been a low wage industry except for the 
corporate, a^gri-business.^ enterprises spawned since World War II. It is. well suited 
to. this semi-arid region with its large labor pools of unstkilled , unemployed 
workers. ' Joining them in the border are the traditionally low wage needlework 
industries (i.e. clothing manufacturing, shoes, gloves etc) which create som^ 
employment opportunities but do not raise wages, much • above the poverty level. 
Moreover, since the latter organizations employ an extremely- large proportion' 
of female labor, the sex wage disparity becomes even 'more pronounced .• With 
the border eco;xomy re§.ting upon these low wage industries and little hope of 
large .amounts of external investment capital/fo build up the economic base of, 
the -region, the border will continue to be a system of dividing, up and sharing 
scarcity-- a perpetual system feeding upon itsplf to survive.. _ 

A full deiographicl profile of the U.S.-Mfexico Borderlands reveals the 
presence of many factprs which contribute to e-conomic poverty, but it pr|)vides 
" few cEues> asto^what programs might be feasible to reverse the trends of border ■ 
poverty. The major sources of ' analyzed data from the U..S. and Mexican .Census ■ 
•give general background trends from 1950 and 1960 with only selective informatiqn 
•available for ISlO^'i^Beesle et al^, 1960; Browning and McLempre, 1964; Skrabanek • 



and Upham, 1974). Generally, the Mexican an^ American Borderlands ar^ atypical , 
of their respective nations, even nforeso in the border area it%lf. But whereas, 
the American border contains an ar^a-'with a much higher sat^ratdori^ Jof poverty than 
elsewhere in' the Borderland or"^ the tiation,. in Mexico -poverty decrease's somewha^' as 
the jurisdictions in close .proximit| to the internat-ional boundary ajpe compared ; 
with the rest of the nation. i • ^ 

The six Mexican border states hkve a'larger proportion of their total ; 
popiilation under the age of 20 than do . the " American border states.' ' 
Lijtewise, the fertility ratios in Mexico are much higher than in the American . ' 
Borderland. Mexico maintains a high nation&l illiteracy rate wherein one- fourth 
of popvaation are classified as illiterate.. ' In comparison, the Mexican • 
border nmmV.iBlos have a liiuch lower illiteracy level than their ^ states and' the • 
national average. And although the Mexican border are^ has a greater proportion • 
of its residents in the age bracket of 20-40 years, it has a lower, fertility rate 
than the Mexican Borderlands as i whole. ^ . 31 1 

' ■ The average family income is extremely low throughout Mexico.^ In 1960, 
'more than 77 per cent. of the National population reported an annual family 
income of $80 (U.S. dollars) or less (Corwin, 1973 :574) /but a^re^ent study of •• 
Cd. Judrez and its'environs revealed a reported family income in^the suburbs 
(Colonias) above the national level 
•level than both the national levels- 

•■ ' 

. . . [Table 2 about here] 

42 percent of all Mexican families llad yearly family incomes un^er $500. (U.S. 
dollars) whereas half as many in Cd. Juarez and surrounding areas lived as 
poorly. "This overall prosperity pattern of northern Mexican states and es- ^ ^' 
pecially border municipios continues to lead that nation' s^ccelerated 
driye toward industrialization and economic developmetit . And- the traditional 
extremes of inco\e and educational levels in that • country , though still very 

•pVominent in the* social and economic structures, are beginning to weaken and 
the emergence of a more broadly Ijased middle class is clearly etoferging. 

Even a superficial glance at the demographic composition /of the American 
Borderland produces some overall patteriis. ' In the higher leve^ ^f^ income, 
education' and occupational prestige are, found Anglo Americans in disproportiqnate 
numbers, while at the bottom levels of the pyramids are f ouni hea^o^ concen- 
traCions of Amerindians , Mexican Americans and Black Anericans, .But signi-^ . 

' ficantly different f rom ^he patterns in the Mexican Borderland, on the" .U.S. 
side the four border-, states have lower average income and educational attainr- 

;mentv:^s a region than the nation as a whple, and as one approaches the inter-. 



and' for the municipio ^itself a higher 
and its colonias. As seen in Table 2, 
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national border these averages become even lower still. Hencey the Mexicari 
boW has less poverty than its border states or ^ati®n whereas the American 
border has far^. more £overt2; than its, bo^^ 

Beginning with the 1950 U.§. .Census, the data for Spanish surname Americans 
were published separately. Th*e most thorough demographic analysis^ of every 
county and- its Mexican equivalent throughout the Mexican and American. Borderlands 
was completed by scholars 'asso^i4ted with, 

Michigan Statd- University <Beegle 'et al^, 1960) . paving summarized the data . 
for the Mexican Borderland/ we tui-n now to "the American Borderland region 
with special iiiterilt^n the ' comparisons between Anglo ' Americans and Spanish 
surname populations of this area. 

The Spanish surname population is extremei?^?^!"^as compared >to the °U..S. / 
averages. Their fertility rate of - 720 is very high when compared to -the Anglo 
rate of 458. The Spanish surname population has less formal education, has 
a lower median family _ income by one-quarter to nne-half of the median income • 
of Angio families, ^nd is more heavily concentrated ip rural areas and agricuj-tura 
occupations'. Except for the extensive urban migratidn of the Spanish surname 
population in these Ikst twenty-five years and the conversion <Erom agriculture- 
related enjployment to manual occupations in the urban environment ^(in 1970. 
the Spanish sui^name/ language populati^on was more than 80 percent urban-presidents) , 
the fa|ios if not the actual percentages h'ave remained- suri)risin|ly unchanged 
throughout most of ■ the Borderland. The best gains in education level by Spanish- 
surname people occured in the state of Colorado^ with significant gains registered 
also in California, but only- moderate to little elsewhere. 

Broxraing and'McLemore (196^4:64-66) discussed this continued disparity be- 
tJeen Spanish suiJname and Anglo Texans in terms of assimilation rates which 
are. slowed appreciably in border counties with high concentrations of. first 
" generation Mexican immigrants and other Spanish-speaMng- residents. This " 

high , ratio of Spanish surname families is ' thought to insulate them from 
contact with Anglo families and the larger society,.' blunting their coatac£ 
and familiarity with the skills' needed for econc^i|L- and social mobility. . 
.Uhlenberg (1972) compared the Spanish suimame Amerifcans with Japanese Amerxcans 
' a/to their successful economic and occupational ascent 'from t^ir jfelatively 
•^ow socio-economic position more thanfhalf-Century ago. Both were visually^ 
distinctive from the dominant 'Anglo peoliiel's, and. both had a mother tongue other 
•than@Engllsb. In four generations , the Japanese Americans had, 'through late' ; 
.•marf?iage,^ limitations of t^hildren per fkmily, and having their family after ^ 
..their career training;>^ completed,, risen to |iear the top of the American 
s'ocio-economic py^^ari^id. The, Spanish surname population, on the other hand. 
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with a pattern of eatlj maEriage, high fertility, rates arid, because of .the » • 
large dependency ratio^ little career training, remain concentrated iiiC the" 
lower socio-economic J.eylels. ■ - * " ' ' 

.The present Bord^iland; population is excessive for the employment opportuni- 
ties provided within/'the region and with an extremely high, continuous fertility 
rate,- the'glut^of ovetpopulation for the economic r^stDurces is t|^ily apir&rent. 
Outtnigration ±k frtequenbly s^^egted as -the best possible solution to 'this ' . 
piroblem', but an intensive border Research study . summarised this possible 
ao.lution as follows: " • 

Emigration from the" border areas/., decreases the-pressure of poverty, „ 
• V but is not enough to equalize its per capita incomes with the national 

average. • Nor will- Emigration .alone" accomplish that- objective (E.D^ 

* 1968:2) ' . - ° ^ . . • . / .' • - 

Hansen and Gruben. (197l;113f lound a cbnsidferable willingness, on the -part^bf . 
yoiing Mekican Americans (especial^ females) to leave s&uth Texas for '^elonomit^ 
opportunities elsewhere . But> three-quarters of - those actually migrating &om 
the area are males, especially young ones with a higher than average educa- 
tional level— those with the- very skills sd urgently needed in any future 
plans for border development.- \ ^" . ^ = • 

^ s AgricUitural migrants emigrate from the bor^r region as a family^ dropping ■ 
out of^the migrant stream in the Yakinik valley .✓^alt Lake City , or Denver , " 
Traverse City or Flint, or Lubbock. There they have some oEgortunities for • 
their children's education, 'but their previous life style has given them 
little skill's for successful competition in middle class schools, and their 
geographical relocation does*lit^6 to raise them from the poverty level. 
As the border "research study continued: 

The disadvantaged border residents who do move away will become disad- « 
vantaged urban slum residents unless their capabilities are raised to 
permit them to enter the preductive processes of the Nation^^E.D.A. , 

1968:2) , \ . • 

Empirical comparisons of Milwaukee Spanish-speaking children^/Mexico-born 
and Texas-bom inmigrant children shows that those from Texas have the poorest 
performance of all, the foreign bom Mexicans a little better,, and stable ^ 
local Milwaukee Spanish-speaking children the best by far (Mattfeasson, 1968:44)' 
so apparently "little is being done to raise border children's capabilities 
according, to this research and others like it. . ■ ' 

What about relocating border Mexican American adults for occupational 
opportun^ties elsewhere? Such a project attempted to relocate and train 
%uth Texas Mexican Americans to. work in Dallas industry. There was very 
"• . ■ ■ " * • .-11- . ' 




little success among the "hard core" unemployed Sf that region ^ (Ruisink et al^, . 
1969') an5y& alults wKo -became more materialistic' and adopted more middle .cl^s , 
social :chatacterfstics became higTily successful with the relocation (Ruisink . 
,.and-Kleibrink, 1970): Inadvertently, -this research;/social action project ^ . 
demonstrated that it iS,,far more profitable for industry t\ move 'persons- from 
.th\ border area than 4 relocate industry in that economicaily depressed regio| 
..In sum, the American border economic growth/ rate is far b&low the national 
average. Unable to lure basic industries to the ajea with whidv^o build a 
stable economic base, the low infcome industries "which are attr^ed to the 
.large Reservoirs pf inexpensive. labor perpetuate the low incomes of the region. 
Even' the high outmigration, rate cannot neutralize the growth rate from the 
high fertility ratios. Economic growth in ^the Ameri'can border has '.been depend- 
ent iargeiy upon governmental expendit«i*res— initially military, then feder^ 
non^military, and increasingly state and local- a-,perilous reliance upon the 
-caprice- of "bur^ajictatic spending cycles. ^ This increased financial support front 
the private sector combines one" of the most rapid tax rate areas with a popula- 
tion least able to bear the taxation because of the low, per capita income of the ^ 
border.; Without outside stimulation to 'the econotny, or ma-ssive changes in the 
are^is resources and technology^' there is little promise for stable economic ' ' 
growth in- the American Borderland. 

Having laid Out t^ie reginnal -resources and problems related to a deficient 
border economy, we now turn our attention to a more detailed exa^nation of the. 
kinds of poverty and the. extent to which they are found in the Borderlands. 

Real Poverty in" the Borderlands . . . | 

In the American Borderlands, real (or absolute) poverty as measured by ■ 
an annual family income below $3,000 is overly abundant. However, not all 
states or areas within the states share it equally, , as shown in Table 3 beloW. 

^ ■ ' - h-' ■ ■ ; . ' / 

[Table 3 about here] j. , : 

The-average ^f T.9'.-8 percent of families in ^he .Borderlands with poverty incomes 
is signficantly different from the ratio of each state. For instance California 
families in poverty is only 14.1, with Arizona. and New Mexico an intermediate 213 
t4nd 24.4 percent respectively . - Texas , with the greatest amount of poverty o^f 
. '^S' Borderland state, has 28.8 percent of its families, with poverty/incomes. |^ 

Thie has changed'little by 1971 when m'ofe than one-half of all poverty families 
. in the American Borderland were residents of Texas. These 2.5 million Texans 
^constituted about 22 percent of that state's total population . as compared to 
the. national level of but 13 peircentiT. O.E'.O. , 1973:45) . - . 



- Not only /is poverty concentrated in some border states more than others, 
but thepe are yastly different poverty /ratio^ within each statfe. .As- one compares^ 
the median family incomes within the Borderland c^ounties, as one approaches- the 
international border income levels decline sharply.^ Thk obvious reciprocal is- 
'that^poWrty ratios are much higher in border counties than throughout the state 
gen/rallyX Although the 1970 census indicates the median' incoiiie of Tejfas families 
tQ4e $8,49aXonly $1,100 below the U.S. average ''of' ^9 ,490)^ ,v'^, yetjmediaJL incomes 
^in Texa^ border^dunties are about o^e-tHrd- the. U. S. aver ap. In Tejtas bor(Jer 
i counties, one inf:^e adults have no formal schooling whi).^ two-tWrds af them 
have conrpleted less%han 8 years, far below the Texas average x^hich is bel«)W 
the U.S. average. In tfae border, the unskilled occupational category ,. the 
ratio of low incomes andhigb unemployment rates complement th6* low educational 
J.evels, £ven mpre prevelan^Namong the rural folk than the urban but both living _ | 
submerged in a poverty-dominated area. . , ^ * . ■ ' J-j. 

Following the pa^ttern -of pov'erty families, increasing from California to 
Arr^zona lo New'Mexipo and to the high level in Texas are . the level of personal 
income statistics . Ref erring* back to'' Table 1 (p _) it is clear -that personal -. 
income ih San Diego, .the high of $3,l49 , shows a level, of rea!}^ prosperity , ' •. 
whereas; the low pei-Sonal income levels of the Texas border coramuniMes of 
Laredo dnd McAlleri reflect an knemic $1,250 and $1,379 respectivelyl . A recent 
news magazine article"describing 'the poverty conditions, in American N^ities 
singled out border centers for special consideration. ^ 

A Department of Commerce study -recently named the Mc-Allen metropolitan area 
of Texas the» poorest in America. Personal income per capita here is 
$2,343 annually against a U.S. average of $4,492 and a statewide figure 
of $4,045. About 145 miles to the west, Laredo ranks as the nation's 
second-poorfst arfea. Per capita income: $2,516 a year. Fifty miles 
to the east, Brownsville on the Gulf of Mexico ranks third, with incomes 
" averaging out at- $2,607 amnually per person. Things get even worse in rural 

areas of south Texas; where income per capita in some isolated counties 
/runs as low as $1,300 a year (U.S.N. , 1974:45) 
Note that the perceptible dollar increase between the earlier 1966 personal 
income and 19.74 per capita, income only, managed to juggle the order of Texas 
cities and gheir poverty, but still considered them at the very bottom of 
the poverty barrel. And elsewhere along 'the Texas border, the urban center of 
El Paso^ranks in the bottom 5 percent in per capita income among the 246 SMSA's 
in the-«nited States. Real poverty, is a permanent ingredient of border life! 

' Statistics, for the Mexican Borderlands are' not generally available and have 
not, Been analyzed and pubfished to the extent that those" from the American 
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Borderland havft been. But refeiring back to the information coritain^^d in * ^ 
Table .2, '-real poverty is heavily cpncffentrated in the rural interior states 
of Mexico, ^decreases' in\tVe region of vMexico City, around ManV^ . 
> 'or „tw6 other industrial centers, and decreases in the Itates bordering the^ 

•United States. Even te'ss- poverty /exists close? ^o the international boundary, 
. 'with real income being near the highest in the nation in Che northern urban ^ . 

^. border muUicipios ^ ' , * ^ 

:.C^ rnsu?).4ri|^^singa Single economic^ Standard Of $3,000 family income per year, possibly 
* . 85-90 percent. of all Mexican families would fail in this* category ; up to 98 

* percentLof' the border concilia families woul • 
•Real 'poverty is a way of life in Mexico, throughout the United States less 
than one family in^five is classified (by annual income) as a ^poverty, family; _ ^ 
' V ^Thi^ ratio, is higher in the American Borderland', .is..highest in Texas of all ^ ' 
• ; ■ bprder statfes. Ii( the bolder 'urban eommuni|(ies, -poverty farailiea are minimal 
• " at thd Pacific Cqast and increase ta extrefcly iarg^ porportions of the total' 
•» community population toward the Gulf of Mexico. . - - ■ . ] 

' • . ... :> ' now 4*at: the eacist§nce • of • .real ?oy^rty in the" Borderlands, especially in 

. " • th.e Americkn^ border has! been documetltad, -.the liext step in this an^ysis ".is to . ^ 

• ' determiae -i^hethA;! it 'exists .among all racial/ethnic populations ind scriminately 

• or whether' It is carefully Vegulated.so .^s to vajry widely between such groups. . 

Regulated Poverty in the .Borderlands .^^ 
■ . A surprise' to pany persons is .t^e "f act that the^ oyerw||elraing number c(f ^ 

poverty 'families in the American Borderland is Anglo American. In Table 4 (belo^ 
-V>Vwe notijtL high percent of 'all poverty families whith are Anglo is a very high . 

• 77 percent in California, 62 percent in Afizona, 45 percent iti HeW Mexico and . 
- . - 58 perc^ftrtTrexas. Anglo fam^ies account for about two-thirds of the pogr 

,;' « . :^amiliel in the Ameri,can Borderland. . • ' 

/ * ° [Table 4 about Were] " • , • 

■ --■ • Although- at first .blush the data seem £o indicate Borderlands poverty as 

Angl<2«poverty, it must 1^ remembered that the oyerwhearaing Bbrde.r land population * 
is ^o and thaiyferical^'superiority must be adjusted into a proportional 
rativlor comparisons between racial/ethnic Borderland populations^- Returning 
^agai^ to Table 4 in the column " showing the percent of poor within each ethnic/ 
' ¥lcial group, the .disproportionate level of poverty within the minority groups 

• 'becomes immediately evident. Proportionate to their percentage of the total" 

. Borderland population, Amferindians , Mexican Aihei^iians and Blatk Americans carry 
two to three times more poverty families, percentagewise, than the Anglo families. 
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The pef^cent of Anglo families 'in poverty v/ithin each border state' is sur 
prisingl3?:><^nsistent, with a narrow variation ranging from the 13 percent 16w 
in California to a 21 percent high in Texas, In contras,t to. this are thy wide 
variations of the minority families in poverty found ambng th?. various 9t;at^s. ^ 
Thus, whereas California's Sp^niy^h surname population W but 19 percent of 
their families "with incomes low enough to b^ classified as living in poverty, 
52 percent of Texas' -Spanish surname faMlie^ lived on incomes below the poverty 
line! The non-Wiite' category had similar " fjLuctuat ions bcteen the California . 
25 percent and the other tiiree states clustered near 57 perceril poverty for the^r ; 



ngn-Wliite families. The high Arizona 'an4 W^w Mexico percentages reflected the 
large Amerindian populations— some on reservations— who fi4d in dif f jLcult tg . . 
master the atft of middle class" education (Zjintz, 1962) and who- live. witi). the 
triple curse of poverty, dependancy, and anonymity. "In ^aliforni/i and Ttixas,^^ 
the non-^Jhite category reflects mostly the ptesence of Black Americans in the 
largu.metropolitanghettoes'and in the counj:ies of east Texas" respectively. 

Previously, it vzas established that mor^ than, one-half of all poverty, families 

in the. American Borderland res.idqd in" th4 state .of Texas. Therefore, it is only . 

• wnrp ■ b's, no V.3.ce-able 

logical that if regulated |)bverty 5[ practiced it would most ^Rely/ixn thxs 
■>-.•-■.'"■'„ ■ ' , ■ ' 

state; . tt- ' . 

A ir&vy recent analysis o^ family medi^ incomes in Texas (Skrabanek and Upham, 
1974) compared these^with conditions allecade ago. This report found ^ 
marked decrease in all categories of fainili|s whose incomes' fell belov7_.^3,000 
but the relative disparity among the various racial/ethnic categories was _very 
much as before. With this most recent data we find that only 12.4 percent of 
white, families in Texas had poverty incomes whereas 32.7 percent pf Black American 
and 31 per(^ent of Spanish language or surname families remained In poverty. ^ • 
Barring the disc9vpry of alt°ernate explanations for Anglo :Minordty polity 
ratio of. one-to-three, it might be 'concluded that a concious iregulatofy process 
was in operation which selectively lifted one group from poverty while ignoring 
the greater percentage of pogr families in the mindrity categories. 

When the analysis of^Texas poverty shifts from percent of families to those 
individuals living ^in poverty as- a percentage of the total population, the 
minorities are even worse 'off. In 1971, 22-Vrcent of the totk Texas population 
was living in .poverty by ^standards. Of .JEhese Individuals , only 12.6 percent., 
were Anglo while 45.3 pereenVt were Mexican Mericans and 44 percent n^ere Blacks. 
Even though Blacks and Mexican Americans ac^Q,unt for only 29.4 percent of the 
total population of Texas, together they account for 60 'percent of its poor! 
(T.O.E.O., 1973:42). Restating these conditions in terms of median family 
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" income^'citi dollars), in 1970 'the ^ Anglo American income in Tex^^ (^,490) wafe ^ 
only -$1,100 below the 'national average while the meaian Income of Spanish 
lan^age.oV surname apd Black families wSs $4,135 and-$4.^69 below t^e national 
^av.erage. Put another way. th'e 1970 median family income for Blacks and 
Mexican Americans in Texas ^ is' jUst over half the median d^hcome for all other 
faioilies in America.' This' discrepancy is much too large to ^^e ^ product of. ^ ' • ^ 
chance or random variables>*^ Even the hop> that thes.e dippfritie^ might lessen 

■ thJroughjthe years .is gone x^ith the evaluation of the 196b-1970 trends. Rather * 

■ than the gap between these groups narrowing, during thi^ past decade these 
■ .differences have become even more pronounced.. Duting this period of time, 
'^Aiiglo families gained an incr-e.ased income of '$3, 691 as^ Compared to the rise of 

only $2,801 for non-White families in Texas. Aiid .po it| seems tjie regulation 
"of poverty iii the border continues unabated., ' , 
' By analyzing the characteristics of ' f amilies I ini poverty is hoped that y 
th^s will yield some clues as to xjhich factors aijre the' most crucial in- producing, . 
.^lid therefore -reducing, ^poverty. Because of the jnutaber^ of agea couples, single 
persons", x^idows qr Widowers, or broken families, thk siee of families with . 
poverty incomes averages less than non-poverty families . Poverty • families are 
disporportionately atypical. Moreover, these ^tyiickl families are. more . • 
'frequent among tlie racial/ethnic minorities than ^mohg the. members of the . 
doBiinant Anglo American group (Mittlebach and Marshall, 1966:6) whidh might" 
partially account for \he high poverty rates a:giong them-. * However , this: does not 
explain the fact that when Black and Mexican America^ households which- were 
headed by females were compared to Anglo female-headed households, they were 
«iore than twice as likely to be poor! (T.O.E.o"., 1973:42) These data coficlude 
- that even <7hen the factors associated with atypfeal family units are -controlled, 
that the huge poverty disparity between Anglos aija minorities remaijis constant. 
A. further examination of Texas residents in the poverty class Revealed that 
.• more than- half of. the poverty-prone Individuals were either 65 -JE^^irs' of age or 
over (IS. 6 percent of the poor) or under the age of 14 t33.7 percent of .the , 
poor) . This again ■ suggests the lack of financial support for the age|*'knd atypi- 
cal families (mostly minority groups) and the abnormally large numbet" of 
poverty^ families with many young children living under the weight oB poverty. 

It has become popular t^laim that most 'T)overty peoples are unemployed 
welfare; cases living in leisure while those who support them worked _ long and t 
hard. It is therefore fitting to report that more jobs of the type presently 
had by poverty people -Are. of little "help in solving the problem. This report says 

-16- 
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Over one- third (38%) of' the poor adults in Texas were employed . • 
Axofeher 31.1^ were retired," so gii^out 70 percent of the Texas adult poor 
and ^X? percent of poor adult malke were either retired or employed. 

.Among those not employed, l8.4 percent were seeking work. Of ^hose 
not peeking work, 88 percent were females. These data suggest tKat 
poverty in Texas is not likely to be reduced very much 6nly by providing' 
\' similar additional employment for the poor {italics mine] (T.O.E.O., 
1973:42) ^ . ' ' . - \, 

Or as Brovming and M'^Lemore (1964:39) put it— "in Texas unemployment is a 
structural, not a cyclical problem." So tjhat even fhose minorities x^ho ' 
are currently employed are^paid so little as to fall below the poverty 
guidelines; a suspicious datum inasmuch as the basic, legal minimum wage 
scale should bring a person. above the poverty level. . ; . 

Th%se lower wages received by minorities are further reflected in the 
occupational comparisons of Angljjs knd Mexican Americans . In 1950 Mexican 
■Amer.icans were underrepresented 'in the higher paying professional category v 
by a 1:4 ratio; in managem&ntj- 1:3; and "in white col3Lar categories generally 
by' a 1:2 ratio.'^As expected, in the manual .occupatibns Mexican Americans 
were heavily repi^esented, and the farm worker category shox^ed them outnumbering 
Anglos 6 to 1 (Dotson, 1955: 162).' By'f^O (^o^eli 1965:20) the 17.6 percent 
Mexican Americans in urban non-nianual,- occupations had ; risen only slightly to 
^a^O ^percent, and still rarely" were .these ^in j^^^ income categories of 

, the non-manual occupations. * \ . - 

■ During the 1950-196^> decade, an intensive study of occupational change 
among Mexican Americans in |x^o souQi Texas counties showed a striking decrease 
in farm occupations (principally caused by th.e mechanization of agriculture) 
. arid with 'the heavy migration t6 urban center^, a change? to nonffarm work. 
, However, their new urban occupations did little to upgrade them or give them 
'any higher income. They were still heavily concentrated in the low- income 

type of worker— domestics ^ .services and manual type work (Skrabanek and Rapton, 
1966:15-18), and 6ven the most recent summary of poverty and employment sees 
" little change- from that old scenario (T.O.E.O., 1973). 

• As occupational mobility raises a person' s wage level above the poverty 
' level, so an adequate background, including formal education, should he. the key 
to occupational success. Grebler (1967|| gives some hope to future generations 
of minorities since the "schooling gap".'4p prevalent between Anglos and select 
minorities, such as Mexican Americaris, f^* decreasing between the. younger cohorts} 

' * - . ' 
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But Texas, 4th among the 50 states in taxable wealth for school support ar|d 
claiming- to have We great strides in minority education (G<^nnally, '1961?) 
currently ranks 38th' in the actual expenditures per capita made to education. 
Even more serious is that the money was allocated to schools unevenly as \he V 
report of Southwest education by tdie- Civil Rights jCoTomission shows, 

On all four counts [State aid to local districts; property valuatioi^ 
within districts; rate o% taxation iwithia districts; economic - ^ 
burden on Mglo or Mexican . American Uitizensl/thfe predominaptly / . , ,, 

Mexican American districts come out , second best in comparisons w^th 
the predominately Anglo disbricts.' .State aid does little to equalize 
the disparities in revenue between- these school districts. As a conse- ° 
quenc6, .the amount of money spent for the education of many Chicano stu- - 
dents is . three-fifths of that spent "to educate Anglo children (U.S.C.C.R., 
e 1972:27) ^ > * , • : ' 

,In spite of, inferior facilities or unequal educational opportunities, many 
ininorit7 students somehow attaiii W Educational level wMch ' further qualifies ^ 
them for upper status occupation^ "Ind incrWaseaecononiic rewards. These minor- • 
. ity members would expect similar lieimbursement; for thiir efforts as members of 
the dominant; sbpiety "with ^similar credentials To determine the "cost" in 
lowered :wages -Sr iincome which cart^ ascribed ' to ^minoriti membership, various ^ 
. „ reseafches compared Anglos 'arid, Mexican, Americans with identical education 
attainments and in similar occup^t:ional ca,tegories. In ^exas, the incidence 
of ^».^>^r^^y ^ level of edtlcatioftv was greater for Blacks and Mexican 

Americans than for Anglos (T.O.E.O. , -1573:42) . A demographic comparison of 
Southwest urban residents. Spanish surname ^nd Anglo, coi^clud6d thit even with^ 
similar "educational achievements the Spanish surname workers had lower incojnes • 
4an did the Anglos (Scott, 1972 jTable 11) 
>^~~^o measure what economic losses ' in wages" would Be inciirred simply because 
a person had been bom a Mexican Americaa, Poston and. AlvfreziT(1973) . measured 
the income levels bf An-glos and Mexican Americans in the same accupational levels. 
They concluded that this ethnic group paid a do;Ll^r penalty of $900 each in 
"^ower arinual sal'aries. Williams et al£a97 3) in a similar research project, 
Supported tlp-s conf4ntion of ethnic wage discrimination but claimed that of . 
the $3,500 income differential between Anglos and Spanish surname employees, 
all of it except $320 could be attributed ta background and educatf on-related 

factors. But whether the' ethriic difference for similar qualifications is $300 

* discrxmxnatory . i • «4 

or $3; 000 does not alter the faet that such/differences are xnstitutxonalxzed 
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in Borderlands economic systems, clearly manifesting the pxMence of ."rigged" ^ ^ 
and regulated poveirty in this region. .1 
, In Mexico, the history of the Society of Castes-- an estate system fop 
prese^iAg Elites— began with the Spanish conquest and contiriueti through the 
coldnization and independence periods* dom to the present • (Beala, 1965r Morner,- 
1967; Cumberland, 1968). Although shifting from a caste to' class' stratification 
system during the early decades of this Century, inter generational stability 
and the maintenance of hereditary elites (and its corrollary, hereditary povffty) 
is still very strong" even with the techndlogical upheavals of developing /eAco 
(ial^n, 1969). Ittirriaga (i951)describefe Mexican rural society as comi^ls^ng 
1 (percent upper class, 2 percent middle class and the remaining 97 being the 
lower or clasa popular . " His description of urban 'Mexico,- with its 1 percent 
upper. Glass, an expanded 23 percent middle class and the .remaining 76 percent 
lower clasfe, corresponds to the conclusion of other writers seeing increased 
opportunities \Eor upward mobility (Gonzalez-Casanova, 19''65 :65-73) . 'Thus , the ' 
historical leAcy of r'egulated-poverly " in Mexico is only "now undergoing some^ 
mod^^catipris .^th^Aexpanding middle cla'ss urban segment.. But for the masses 
of mobile families who are most likely to relocate in th^. Mexican border area,- 
povert^ is still reitflated by the power elite and if ones parents live in poverty 
there "is little chance of the next generation escaping its cluches. . ^ 

In summary, Mexico's rather rigid class system controls the inter generational 
legacy of poverty from parents to children among the vast majority of border 
families. In the American Borderland, poverty is regulated by th^ dominant 
Anglo society to the detriment of the minorities within their midst. . ■ . 

^ I , ■ ■■ ■ 't 

Relative Poverty in the Borderlands 

Relative poverty is mainly an ascriptive term subjectively bestowed and 
changing^with the reference group, or comparative criteria employed. Thus, a ' ^ 
family with an abnormally low economic income might perpeive non-material values 
as of greater importance and consider itself rich by th'e measure of family co- 
hesion, moral and siiiritual strength, personal dignity o|^ compliance to religious 
:laws and ceremonies. Likewise,' a relative , state of povetty migUt deal exclusive- 
ly wit^ economic indicators but yields differing results depending upon: those - 
persons with whom one compares his own degree of w^llbeing. International and 
interstate comparisons might also cbntadn an element of relativity of income as 
' converted to purchasing power, regional or coimnunity cost of living int^ex etc. • 
• ■ Large international corporations as well as government ,and military^employees' 
'given overseas tours are entjitled to "allowance adjustments" when their assign- 
ment carries them to an area with a relatively high cob t- of -living level. These 
are only a few of the relative poverty comparisons which might be undertakia. 



For the consumer or tourist making purchases in the American bordet area,, 
a poverty income becomes a highly elastic criterion unless it is cbnv^rted into 
actual purchasing power. In low wage, low income areas, many times the lower 
labor costs, create a much lower retail price for^locally produced products. _ 
For example, a haircut costing $2.5.Q in El Paso might 1)e obtained for .less than. , 
$1 (U.S-r dollars) in Cd. Juarez across the Rio Grande. Or fresh pineapples in 
local American border stores priced at„ 4g<? each might sell for 4 or 5 for $1 
(U.S.) in Mexi/o. To further illustrate this point,, let us again analyse the 
1960. median family" incomes among the various border states and .comi)are |his . 
to its relative buying pox/er, labeled as Effective Buying Income per Household 
for 1966 (E.D.A. , 1968:144, Table 11). One additional dimensi6n within this 
comparison is the relative poverty reflected in median family income v£ house- 
hold buying poxjer. The" highest median family income for all border states was 
the $6,726 of California, , the median range resetted by Arizona's $5 ,568 and 
New Mexico's $4\^371. Texas was sustaatially lower at $4,884, Now shifting our- 
emphasis to th^:.level of^ effectivi^B^ing income , Calif orriia is still highest 
with ,$9 ,138 per household", followe^d^y the remaining three states all x.-ithin 
$200 above or below the $7,500 figure. Although Texas placed ejttremely low 
among the border states in medig'n family income, it was -ranked ■ " - in a 
three-way tie for second place in effective buying income per household. Is 
this a-eefleetlon"oi the relatively-flow cost of living' iti the border which would 
significantly alter the meaning of low family income in that area? Or might it 
reveal a data-handling bias of the U.S. Census inasmuch as their definitions for 
a family unit might not corijspond to the functional 'household unit so prominent 
'-among the border ethnic /racial minorities? The real poverty, differentially 
borne by border minorities, could be as much a functipn of census determination of 
"a family" as the^Nabsolute Shortage of money f^j purchasing family necessities. • 
Moreover, a "life quality standard^ich tskSs-into- consideration the economic 
vdriations^-irrWintaining it from, r^gidn to region might find a poverty income 
sufficient to' live comfortably' at a minimal &|andard in one location whereas an 
income ^ar above^ the poverty line might yeild ^a lower life quality level In an . 
area where the costs for basic necessities are substantially higher. 

Another aspect to be considered- S-tx- assessing the relative nature of poverty 
-be-^mes clear when the "issue is raised "...-present undesirable economic conditions 
(i.e. poverty level income) as compared with whqt? During his research pn^the ' 
self-imagry of Mexican immigrants, as compared to second and later generation 
Mexican Americans, Dworkin (196|5 found that the first generation immigrant, the 
^^-Gnomlc^ refugee, was vmuch more satisfied with his eurrent poverty conditions 
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than was the second or latet-:*gefierations-. with m^re- affluence. . In comparing his • / :' 
cifcumstances with his previous* privations in jjexlco, h& considered himself 
economically affluent by comparison. -^Tteweyer , * the succes'sivfegene^-atiohs shifted . 
their-crifceria for the quality life to American -standard^, complfete Mit± the 
American ^eam of- financial success a la Botati-P Alger mddel. ^Althougij hetter 
•off finkniially than the immigrant . 'generation, the ,se^d and later Mexican 
Americans were relatively poorer because the Amerieaft standards of success, 
wealth and aspirations to achieve were far dif f erent ^han the Mexican standards ^ 
u^ed by the iiiimigrant generation to measure thei-r o\m economic circumstances. 
• • . ';Tt has-been said that in the land of the blind, the on^-ejJed man is King." 
♦ Nowhere .:Ls this more applicable .than in the Borderlands'^ A Mexipan m6ther ^ 
living in a- Cd. Juirez colonia suburb might be gratfeful to wdrk as a live-iti 
don^estic in an El Paso home/for $25-30 -per. week. She is able - to hire a 
"Jufirez maid" to care for" her o^-m family 'for this same period for one-third to 
one-half of her own earnings. Such .a wage would plaice the family in the real 
poverty category, but relative" to the inaid wage scale in Mexico, this ve^y low 
wage by Aijierican standards enables her to raise her standard of living in the 

Cd JuSrez colonia . ^ - ,^ . ■ 

• The mo|e than 18^000 U.S. ■ Citizens who live in- Mexico at much -less cost 
while crossing daily to%ork in the iFnited States, expand their, real income 
considerably in terms of buying power and living standards of their families. 
Likewise, the 40,000 Mexican citizens permitted 'to commute daily to their work 
in the United States (1967) though working for low real wages, were thrilled . 
at the high "relative wages" they were receiving. Even the illegal Mexican alien 
whose plight is told "by the mass' media in terras of suffering and exploitation, 
is relatively much better off working for wages below the legal minimum in U.S. 
agriculture than to, do the s^me work in Mexico for far less moneyP A case 
history of one family af illegal Mexicans which has resided in the United States ^ 
for more than a decade illustrates the complex problem of evaluating relative 

poverty. ' ■ 

"Penetrating the System... "^^ ' 
■ Beto and Lupe, together' with their four small children, are illegal 

- Mexican aliens (commonly i^ef erred to as 'wetbacks'-). For more than a 
decade now, Beto has supported his family by working in the U.S. as an . 
illegal alien, and during most of that time the entire family has resided ^ 
in this country with hint. This is a-short summary of them, their sacrifices, 

hopes atid dreams . ^ 

Beto- Hernandez was the third child, in a family of thirteen children. 
Born in Parral, Mexico, he moved with the family to Las Barras .(southern part 
of Chihuahua) at the death, o^ :^ father in 1961. Beto was 26 years old. 



the time when he. dropped out of^^chool in the second grade, he had been a . 

field laborer pt sheepherder ahten working with his father. The economic- <. 
presscires on his ' family . demanded that each child seek v;ork as early as 

prfictical; and for that reasiori, ,only three of th'e 13 children even , / , 

completed la prima,rla . ' vV, ",- , '■ .' < - ' ' 1 ' 

-. , ("For his first work experienci Setoff olloweti. his father's -occupation aS^ 
fitieepherder, later changing fco:4ield. work and ultimately learning- to . drive 
•a 'tractor and other. mechanized farm "equipment. IThile in Mexico, "his highest 
Wia^es were 18 b4os ($1;50 U.'sV dollars) per day. So, when he had a change „ 
at age 18 to earn $10 a' day as a iracer^. he came to Eagle Pass, Texas, 
and x^orked therfe eight months. . i^^f ter just four months at Tiorae, he returned 
;^igain. as a br£uiero— this time to the Roswell, New Mexico region— staying 
for 15 ,month|. Prior to this last tour, he had .asked Lupe Amaya t.o niarry \ ■ 
him, and sheHiad agreed providMs- that he v76uld send money back from his ^ 
br'kcero lafos and await, his return to marry her'. . .They, were married , in 
19&2 at the' ^Church in Saucillo,- Mexico, and 'immediately moved to his' 
mother's recefitly vacated house and began io work the "family farm" plot. . , 

Lupe Amaya, the fourth of. 7 living children, was born during World War 
II and 'grew up in Saucillo, Mexico,- When Mut twelve years of age, her \ 
father died and her. oldest brother assumed th'e financial responsibility 
^for the family although he was but 19 years of age at the time. All members 
of the family were obliged to find, work and help support the other family 
members. Mrs. Amaya took in washing and did ironing at home, earning^ 
24? (U.S.) per dozen p/ecdS. She had only a wood stove to heat her water 
and^on which she 4ept hot her hand iron. Lupe completed la primaria and 
then continued on for one more year when, at age 13, she found work at a 
small neighborhood store <-de aborotes) working from 7 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
Monday through Saturday. For these long hours she received a paltry $150 
pesos ($12 U.S. dollars) per „month at the beginning and even after 9ix or 
seven years experience had only raised her wages to $300 pesos a month. 
She quit work to marry Beto and moved with him to his family's farm' plot. 
,Her brother, who married and brought their wives into the Amay§ household,- 
wer^ aMe to depart from the "family only when the next youngest brother was 
able to support the rest of the family financially. It. was a model of 
family unity and sacrifice to see all contribute to the family support 
and that all but one of the seven children completedvat least la' priwiaria. 
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YearsYbeforeBeCb and Lupe set up their own household, BetO s older 
brother, Raul, had worked as a brac^ro* at the ParrajEarms in Texas. 'After 
the continuation of the bracero prdgUm, he returned again as an illegal- 
ilieh and "continued ak. 'a farm hand, ^The farm omers helped him to ^'get 
his papers fixed"- and he was issuect^a /'Green Card"" W) cross the border 'daily 
Is a cfeiuter-worker dlt^mj^ he resided on the- farm nif:^h©-U..S:. full time. -. ^ 
Soon' his wife joined, him and her- paijers\ were alscf -ficed. As Raul worked/ ^ 
hard and' had. more yeirs at the farm, he was given more respdnsibilitjs and 
a h-tgh&r income. . As the foremen .aad bosses abdve^^im left for higher paying 
jobs elsetihfere, eventually Raul bedame the to^^ir^pan on the • sprawUng , . : 

I^Parra Farms. _ j" / •■ \- ■ . ■. ' ■. 

MeaiMiile^ feetQ and Lupe were nbt having an^r'liiccess on the small family; 
plot in Saucillo. Beto's mother,, who had mov^d to Gd." Juirez, suggested to 
Beto that he- 'come up to the border; (la frontera) whdre his brother could gfet 
.m a job as a farm hand in fche U.S. In .1964 he came. • . 

. Be^V was-.spiritid acroiss the river to the^Earra Fatms by his brother. 
But Ra^]S^as unable to get Beto' s .papers " "f ixed" :1>ecause tbe current "Green 
Card" quot^ was exhausted. If Beto remained it would have to be as an 
illegal- alien, which he did.- He lived on the farm, working only one or two 
dtys per week as work was available . Even this part-time' work paid hi m 
more real income than he redeivad .in Mexico working a full seven day s a weefe! 
Within a few months he saved enough money to bring Lupe and his children j 
to Cd. Juarez to live with his mothej:, where he could dommute on weekends ^^by 
"crossing /the river." After three years, he was able to relocate all of his 
family in Jo a one room adobe hoiise in a small Mexican hamlet directly acrdss 
from the farmland 'which he worked. t)ne year later he had enough steady work 
to where the farm owners allowed him to bring his entire family across to 
live in a large one room adobe house located right on the Parra Farms themselv^ 

WliQn Beto began working for the Parra Farms eleven years ago, he was paid 
$,80 per hour (U.S.).^" His family lived iri the adobe room which had running 
water and electricity but no bathroom. Now, nearly a dozMi years later, they 
still live there with their two-burner camp stove, small table and four 
chairs, three twin beds and an "outhouse" nearby. To thig^ -"furnished house" , 
they have added an electric refrigerator and a TV set, and the old 1966 Ford 
parked in. front belongs to theml 

He pays no income tax nor social security so that his pr-esent $1.60 per 
hour, is all net income. With this farm shifting its major emphasis from 
cotton to pecan orchardsV he has acquired valuable skills in the grafting, 
pruning and care of the trees and of the harvested pecans. He is a well 
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t^ain^,f essential part, of the 'farm' ^^l^bor force. He has security, and' ^ ^ 
; is fptjffcatter'o^than his friends whq remained behind in Mexico. It does 
. not ^iuble him that he does not ldv# M tKe saaie lu^xury level^as the. • . ^ ' 
Ameryan families- who reside in this •sime g^ onXy that there is 

a steady income and educat^ion for hi^: children. „ / < 
';• ;'.t?heh they first arrived, the only: f^milyr recre^ion available was to 

walVaround' the 'farm or- to visit with: Raili ind hi^^ife Cecilia,, or the 
.' othkr farm laborer families: But after livJ-ng here jsome i^ars Beto, wfs i ' 

■ able tO' establish credit at an E; Paso department sbore (assisted bj the 

■ fatm. officials who "co-signed with him) ^n4 was able to purchase a refriger- 
ator on ',a- time , schedule of loW monthly payments . ' When this was paid fo^, ; 

• they-^ purchased a television set ,4nd then, an . automobile ! While a^uggling;:^ . 
^ ' in Mexico during those earliest ye^s of m-arried O-ife. never in their. 

: wildest dreams did they it^pgine being abl^^to take a Vide in^a car when ■ 

■ they chose, or to drive it, to say nothirtg of being the proud owner of a \- 

■ 1966 model used car. Now they are gble to take their children to the parks- 
in nearby communitie's. From time to tiw^ they drive to El Paso aiid see a 

' drive-in movie, and^ on Sundays the family gets in the car and drives to the 
house of friends in- surround:ing areas. " They consider themsel^s rich; i^nd 
in a relative sense, they are! 

. . ■ * ■ ■ ." - .. • , 

Although the real income df Beto and Lupe falls far below the poverty leV^f as 
measured by current indices, their 'comparative wealth in -relationship to ^eir 
status, in Mexico borders on luxih^ious. living, p^ls indicates that real and 
relative wealth may ftot be components of the same economic system and th^efore"^ 
cannot be conceptually analyzed as ,a single phenomenon. 

if the border economic system, as suggested, does indeed divide up scarcity, 
then the practice of sharing border income with alien labor diminishes that por- 
tion for citizen income. To • continue the open border means the sharing of bor- 
der poverty with Mexican border residents which tends to raise the Mexican median 
family income while reducing it for American residents. On the other hand, to. 
close the border completely would erase the relative advantages which attract 
tourists and businesses engaged iii "free zone trade" and thus lower the already 
let.?' economic base of the regions So whether these relative aspects of poverty 
aT^e-'or aW not^dy$functibnai for maintaining a minimum quality of life for border 
residents,, especially minorities, these differing,- relative standards for 
■determining what poverty is and to what extent ib flourishes abound in the Border 
lands. ♦ * ' 



During the period when ^the Great Society social action programs were inaugu- 
rated (which first established the formal econdmic guidelines for identifying 
"poverty in America") much stress was placed on informational programs to make 
the 'poverty families aware of their plight. For some of the older citizens 
whose struggle for survival extended back into the Great Depression of the 
1930' s',- today's poverty did not seem as alarming as for those who had not had 
those experiences. .In earlier days it was a foregone conclusion that there hatd , 
alvrayfe been poor families in every society, even our own,.^ it was also possible 
that we jnight always "have the poor with us. But vrith the War on^Ep^erty and 
related programs, poverty families were made to believe that poverty need not 
be tolerated in America' that there was much -cvidenc^e of wealth and affluence 
among other families all about them, and that the American creed guaranteed an 
equal right to a better education and" a higher indome in a respectable occupation. 
These families'were s~feill in economic difficulty but were no longer content with 
their present econoinic conditions. . 

This change iii awareness , is accompanied by drastic changes ill the criteria 
used to identify and- measuring the degree of suffering brought about by poverty. 
Hence J relative deprivation becomes thought of as relative deprivation, possibly 
a new muuster created as a latent consequence of the social experiments of thfe 
recent past. When.persons ^egin. "to measure poverty in terms of their relative 
standing with others, invidious comparisons can always be made with those who 
currently have ^ higher income. As measured" by this relative standard, all 
American fagiilies except" the* one at the top, are poor. Even if every family in 
America were made millione^ires by legisrative action, compared with the few' multi- 
millionaires in their m^dst, all would be telatively poor. The only cpnclusion- 
to be'made^from this discussion (^relative poverty is', then, .that relative poverty' 
ift America will never b&- erradicafed as' long as any family or person p ossesses 
any item, service or opportunity not immediately accessible to all others. 
Therefore, in policy terms, it might be more proptious for those concerned with 
human welfare in the Borderlands to disengage themselves from feediii|J:he insatiable 
appetite of relative poverty and, instead, direct their„ energies^ toward the 
possible solutions for real and regulated poverty in this region. 
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Summary of Findings • , ; <» 

As a region^ the U.S. -^Mexico Borderlands is poverty-prone. Currency, • 
the U.S. Borderland has an extremely narrow economic base and is poorly suited 

attract basic industry which Wuld help to broaden it. At present/with the • 
Jarge reservoirs of unskilled labor, th^ region attracts^the low wage industries 
that do little to increase wages or to built up tnvestment capital. So without 
outside stimulation, the American Borderland has a perennial economic problem. 
The high fprtility rate of the area results in a high dependency ratio which is 
bnly slightly lessened by out-migration. \^ The major economic growth yithin the . 
region in recent years has been expenditures in the public sector, initially more 
at the federal level, but now increasingly more state, and local funds. However, 
dependarfty on government spending' and its other major ecftnomic asset, tourism, 
produces a very capricious and unstable b/se for healthy economic growth. 

The American Borderland is saturated with real poverty, the majority of 
which is located in the state of Texas. Poverty fainiiies are .fewest in Calif oirnia 
and ■ increase steadily toward the lower Texas valley. Moreover, the density of 
poverty families increases in' the county jurisdictions adjacent to the inter- 
national boundary. - The MexcLcan Borderland also contains a great number of • 
poverty families although poverty is more extreme in Mexico's interior and becomes 
less toward the U.S. border atea northward. 

Our data strongly support the existence of regulated poverty, that is, the 
pattern of pove,rty being disproportionately fown^- among the\ racial/ ethnic minor- 
ities of the region. Even those minorities with equal formal^ education and - 
occupational skills of their Anglo cohorts are paid less for doing the same work. 
This aspect of regulated poverty, or economic discrimination, appears to be so 
deeply institutionalized as to be invulnerable to -legislation and admirstrative 
regulations. Although better* educational opportunities appear to be the hope <, 
for the future of these minority youth, eveA current expenditures aje. used more 
to assist Anglo education than fehat of Mexi.can Americans or Blacks or Amerindians. 
While Mexico has perpetuated its casl;e society of elites and poor and currently 
continues it through socio-economic inheritance of one's parents, in the American 
Borderland poverty is regulated accond^Lng to racial and ethnic differences. 
• Relative poverty exists in the Borderlands as it does everywhere. The new 
'Mexi^:ari immigrajit is grateful for his newly found wealth (a poverty U.S. life style) 
relative , to what he had' to look forward tp^in his former nation. Second, gene^tion 
immigrants, using American standards for the quality of life they enjoy, are 
dissatisfied and relatively deprived according to what they see»about them and 
what they hive been told to expect. Also the War on Poverty program has caused 
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the less fortunate families of our society to be aware of their plight and to 
demand better opporunities for economic betterment. But it seems that there 
will be relative ^poverty, as long as one person does not; have everything which 
•all other persons have, and is aware of his relative shortage, gnd labels it 

poverty! . 

Whereas poor Mexican citizens' find an economic haven in the^Onited States 
(even coming, here illegally) compared to th/ opportunities and wages in their ., 
own country, they raise their standard of living apparently at the expense of 
the U.S. border resident, especially the unemployed, unskilled minority family 
living on the border. However, since the extensive trade, x^ith neighboring 
Mexico produces a great deal of. the border x^ealth, the border cannot be closed 
without severe economic repercussions. 

In -general terms j this study encourages policy-makers to avoid expending 
time, energies and legis^tive sleight-of-hand to remove relative poverty 
with its insatiable kleidescope of new wants and needs, and to instead c^ncea- 
ttate their efforts on reducing real poverty. A major focus in the American 
Borderland should ie to remove the factors which produce and i^rpetuate 
regulated p overty so that minority Americans of that region v^ll not have to 
' pay indirectly for the affluence of the other residents of the region. 



FOOTNOTES ''^ 

* 'This is a revised and expanded version of a paper present^at! the Rural 
Sociological Society annual meeting, San Wancisco, August 1975. - o 

1- Sderthe definitive discussions in St6ddard (1974 : 17-20;- 1975b Introduction to 
Borderlands Symposium). Also American bord^rlarid delimited (Nostrand, 1970), ^ 

■ described as a "border b^t" of poverty (Galjirza, 1972 : 267-269)', and treated 
as a distinct region by manjj historians, geographers aad social science 

scholars. . . 

2- The six Mexican states are: Baja California (norte), Sonora, Chihuahua, 
Coahuila, Nuevo Le5n and Tamaulipas.' The four American states are: California, 
Arizona, New Mexico and Texas. These twpBorderland regions form a natural " 
laboratory for cross-cultural res'earch ^ee**«^ddard, 1969) . . ^ 

3- The "twin plant" concep^t is a lure to American \oXporat:^^ looking for 

* large- numbers of inexpensive workers for hand-asWbly "operations and the 

■ like. Two plants are^ established in twin boider' cities to shuttle the products 
~~l7Me^oToFrslembiy 

being assessed" import-export. duties(For critique, see Caldertfn, 1973) 

4- For background oh CODAF, arid. its. demise, see E.D.A.f 1968:11-15)^ a^d Stoddard 
(1973a: 234). An overview of the Mexican Border .Industrial prq^ram ^nd its 
Ampact on the U.S. is found. in -Evans (1972) and James and Evans^ (1974). 

5- For a list of the border twin^cities, see Stoddard- (1974:49-50,' footnote 5.) 

6- La^t minute bureaucratic\changes in the 1970 u:s. Census procedures' mad^ the 
measurem^t andg analysis of Spanish sumay data more difficult by using 
different criteria from the 1950 and. 1960 ^definitions' fae^^lndez ot^gl^, 

'#1*973). As a practical matter, the raw data tapes for ^anish language and ' 

surname populations were becoming available for demographic analysis as late 

complete j *. 

s,s Inid-1974^ Therefore, tfhe more7l960 data for border countxes ^d states 

, in the Borderlands region were used and" specific, fragmented 1970 data 
furnished any changes'^ A'^tlie earlier trends. tf ' . 

n- Census dat^a on.lpanish surname Americans are kept in five states— the four 
border, states an^ Colorado. ,^ Although this minority group in Colorado is a 
' ' very significant population of that state, Colorado was excluded from this - 
border analysis because its territorial boundaries do not extend to the 

international border> " 
8- Although^ the assimilation mcfdel has been a popular approach for the dominant 
society to use in setting forth minority betterment programs , 'the new ethnic 
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emphasis on cultural identity and autonomy formulated during the minority 
and^ Civil "Rights movements of the 1950-1960 era escfiews assimilation as the - 
only feasible means for achieving upward mobility (see Portes 1974b) 
Our .nation is, at a critical point in energy consumption and alternate energy 
sources. Should a scientific breakthrough Biake fusion a viable source of 
inexpensive power," or if vast oil deposits in Mexico would transform that 
counti^y into a major er.oitomic World power with a family income equal to that 
of^the United States, the entire border situation would show enormous changes. 
If a major national water -pro ject^^o bring Columbia basin or Mississippi 
rdver water into the parched Southwest, the industrial growth of the area 
would be assured. Technological breakthroughs in solar power, a plentiful 
Southwest commodity, could bring new dimensions to the Borderlands. But, 
these ^r.e long shots at best. Realistically^ none of the above will alter 
the relative poverty of the border or its inability to attract industry. 
Although TexasL has been singled out from the other border states for, more . ; 

intensive poverty analyses, a cursory visual comparison of the percentage 
^^Spaaislv surname^aior^der^^^^^^^ °f P^^^^'^^ I 

in that group" (Table 3) shows that this pattern holds .ttue in other sEates 

as well, in their border counties. " 
The optimistic reports of a trend toWd closing the "schooling gap" among the 
various Southwest ethnic groups are hardly borne out by incomplete 1970 data^. 
In the U.S. as a whole, adults completed 12.1 years of formal education; • 
Texans only slightly less at 11.9. Te^as Negro adults completed 9.6 years 
while the Spanish language or surname category traile^^t 7.3 y§ars. The ^ 
average increase of adult Texans in formal schoolifig completed rose by 1.2 
years from 196b to 1970, but the increases of minorities were similar, thus 
maintaining the "schooling gap" relatively unchanged during this past decade 
of "intense minority education and social action programs (Skrabanek and Upham, . 

1974:26-27). » ^ ' 

- Although the illegal Mexican alien-as an'^economic refugee'^Fragomen, 1973) can 
better himself financially in the Unitad States, and is opetily ' encouraged and 
protected by border institutions (Stoddard, 1975a) , his presenpe creates a 
moral diifemma of conformity to l^w as well being an -economic and identity^ ^^^^^ 
anathema- to Mexican Americans on the border ^Briggs, 1974; Bustamante, 1^7^! / 
During periods of economic growth in the U.S. , illegal Mexican labor is en- 
couraged (Samora, 1971) but as the. full cycle of economic downturn emerges, 
politically popular legislative codes are enacted to curtail 'the problem (Hbhl ^ 
and Wenfc, 1^71) and after f^conomic revival, they will be welcomed back again. 

- ■ 11031 ■ _ . 



13- This is an excerp f|ro;n a case ^tudy I wrote for publication in Arthur F. 
/con^in (ed) Mexicc^jLabor. and Settlement in the bnited Stat^s-Vol. II 
(1940-1970) and is included here ?fith his permission. Its complete title is; 
"Penetrating the System: A Case Study "of a Mexican Family Residing in 
the United State.^ as Illegal Aliens". , . 
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Table 1 



Personal Income of Border SMSA Residents^, 
as Earned froiu Sel^ted Economic Sources (1966) 



. . — ^ '. — 

.SMSA 


Personal 
In $ 


Income Lcve.l 
% of U.S. 
average 


Economic 

Manufac- 
turing 


Source of Personal 

Public ' Agricgl- 
Sector^ ture 


Incopie (%) 
Trade^ 


S'an Diego 


3,149 


106 


13.4 


33.6 






Tucson • 


2,468 


83 ♦ 


7.3 


21.5 


A. 




El Paso 


2,288 


77 


11.4 


34.4 




20.1 


Laredo 


1,250 


; 4^2' 


3.1 


27.5 


7.8 




McAllen 


1,379 


47 


5.5 


15.6 


15.6 


18.6 


Brownsville 


1,725 


58 


8.2 


23.2 


11.2 


15.7 


U.S. Average 


2,658 


100 . 


, 24.3 


13.0 


1.0^ 


13.6 



a= includes" military, state and local government 

b= Tucson andEl Paso would be affected indirectly by agriculture beyond' t 
c= Includes wholesale and detail 1 



Source:^ E.D.A., 1968:60-61 
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Table 2 

Percentage of Families Earning Various Levels of Annu^il Income 

for Mexico, Cd. Juarez and Cd. Juarez Suburb (1970-1971) 

% 

Percentage of Families in Income Level 
Annual Fami ly Income (dollars)^ Mexico Cd. Juarez Cd Juarez Subu rb 

Up to $499 . A? 21 19 



$500-1,499 
$1,500-9,999 



35 , 54 75 

13 24 " 6 



$10,000 or more 10 1 



a= approximated from monthly income in Pesos. 
Source: Ugalde, 1974:32, Table 14 (mpdified) 
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Table- 3 



Percentage of Families Accordixig^to Income Class 
by County, U.S.- Mexico Border (1960) 



\ — % of population 

/ with 

State: County (Urban Area) . Spai^tish surname 



"."t^ercentage of i^'amilies earning- 



C alifornia, : ' . 

San Diego (San Diego) 
Iinperial(El Centro/Calexico) 

Arizona : 

YuTua (Yuma) 
Piina 

- Santa Cruz (Nogales) - 
Cochise (Bisbee/Douglas) 

o ^ 

Mev7 Mexico ; 

Hidalgo 
Grant > 

Luna , . 

Dona Ana 

Texas : • " - 

El Paso (El raso) 

Hudspeth 

Culberson 

Jeff Davis . ° 

Presidio ^ 

Brewster , 
Terrell 

Val Vejde (Del Rio) . ' 
Kinney 

Maverick (Eagle Pass) 

Webb (Laredo) 
Zapata 
Starr ' 

Hidalgo (McAllen) 

'Cameron (Brownsville/Harl' gton) 



8.0 

6.3 
33.1 

19.5 

20.1 
16.7 
57.6 
25.0 

18.1 

40.0^ 
47.2 
34.4" 
42.1 

55.8 

43.6 
66.0^ 
40.0^ 
55; 0^ 
49.4 

42.6 
51.0^ 
• 44.2 
53.0^ 
77.6 

79.90 

74.8 

88.7 

71.4 

61.0 



•Under $3,0Q%- $6,000- 
$3,000 5,999 . -9,999 



$10,000 
& over 



Regional Total (4 border states) 27.8 
U.S. Total 



14.1 

15.1 
21.0 

21.3 

20.2 
18.5 
30.4 
22.0 

24.4 

28.5 
24.7 
32.7 
25.4 

28.8. 

22.0 
32.5 
29.4 
34.5 
28. *3 

35.3 
34.2 
37.3 
4'3.4 
-58.0 

50.8 
65.5 
71.4 
53.8 
57.3 



21.4 



27.5 

28.6 
35.0 

34.1 

37.4 
35.7 
35.5 
41.2 

32.6 

37.5 
43.6 
38.5 
35.7 

33.7 

38.2 
36.2 
45.4 
41.8 
33.8 

39.5 
25.3 
35.3 
29.7 
26.6 

30.4 
22.0 
17.0 
26.0 
29.8 



32.8 



36.6 

36.2 
28.6 



28. '8 
30.9 
21.9 
26.6 

28.6 

23.4 
23.9 
19.6 
25.4 



27.0 
23.0 
17.8 
16.3 
19.1 

16.6 
21.4 
16". 7 
12.6 
11.2 

13.2 
■ 9.9 
9.1 
13.7 
16.0 



30i.8 



21.8 

20.1 
15^4 

14.4 

13.6 
15.0 
12.1 
10.3 

14-. 3 

10.6 
7.8 
9.2 

13.5 

11,8 

12.7 
8.3 
7.4 
7.3 
8.& 

8. .6 
19.1 
10.7 
14.3 

4.1 

5.6 
2.6 
2.5 
• 6.5 
6.9 



15.1 
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a= 1960 data not available, estimate from 1950 data 
Source: E.D.A. , 1968: Tables 4, i2 (revised) 
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Tablte A 



Poverty Families J- in Vari9us PoRulation Groups" 
in Four Southwest Border States (1960) 



State Population 
Totals, ethnic 
categor3.es 



TF?>TnlJjLes v?i th Poverty 3:ncoaes (nup]>gi-'^ ^^^^ percent) 

~ Total nuraher Percent of poor Poor 'of group as 
of families in each group percent of all poor 



California:, 

TotalT all families 
Total-poor families 
-Anglo 

-Spanj-sh" surname 
-Kbn-T'Ihite^ 

Arizona; o 

Total- air families 
Total-poor families 
-Anglo . ■ 
-Spanish surname 
-Son-VThite 

New Mexico: 



Total- all families 
Total-poor families 
-rAnglo 

-Spanish surndlme 
-Non-White 



3,991,500 
562,710' 
435,849 
58,256 
68,605 



312,036 
65,345 
41,155 
11,31? 
13,&78 



221,951" 
54,180 
24,083 
22,555 
V,542 



14.1 

12.8 
19.1 

/ 24. 8r 



'21.3 



16.4 
30.8 
=57.8 



24.4 



15.6 
41.5 
56.3 



100.0 



77.4 
10.4 
12.2 



100.0 



62.0 
17.1 
20.9 



100.0 



44.5 
41.6 
13.9 



. T&cas : 

• . ■ ■ • 

Total- all families 
Total-pobr famJ.lies 
-Anglo 

-Spanish surname 
-Non-VJhite^ 

Borderland Region : 

Total- all families 
Total-poor families 



2,392,564 
687,965 
395,598 
139,663. 
i52,7t)4 



6,918,051 . 
1,371,200 



28.8" 



21.3 
51.6 
57.7 



19.8 



100.0 



57.5 
20.3 
22.2 



1= Under $3,000 annual f&mily income in 1959 . ' . . 

a= Chiefly Blacks but including all dthfer non-VIhite mlno.rxties • 

b=. Chiefly Amerindians but including -all other iion-toe nA.norxties 

Source: Kittlebach and Marshair, 1966:- Table 6 (revise^) 
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